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NOTES ON FRUIT DISEASES IN DADE COUNTY, FLORIDA, IN 1938 


Geo. D. Ruehle 
AVOCADO: 


On highly susceptible varieties, of which the Lula is the only one 
of considerable commercial importance, avocado scab (Sphaceloma nerseae) 
was less evident than during average years. The fruit from unsprayed test 
plots of this variety et the Experiment Station showed 70 percent severe 
infection in 1938 as compared to 95 percent in 1947. Dry weather during 
the spring months was responsible for reducing the severity of infection. 
A pre-growtn application of 8-8-100 bordeaux mixture or its fungicidal 
equivalent in one of the insoluble copper sprays, followed by a 6-6-100 
bordeaux mixture in the last of the bloom and repeated four weeks later, 
gave nearly absolute control of the blemish. 


Cercospora blotch (Cercospora sp.) and anthracnose (Colletctrichum 
gloeosporioides) were somewhat more serious than usual during 1940 and con- 
trol by spraying with copper sprays was less effective than during 1937. 
Fruit from unsprayed test plots of highly susceptible varieties such as 
Linda, Taylor, and Lula were 95 to 100 pnercent infected. From scale counts 
made from sprayed and unsprayed trees, it was found that copper sprays dis- 
tinctly favor scale increases. Bordeaux mixture, which leaves heavy de- 
posits of residue on sprayed parts, promotes a greater increase of scales 
than red cuprous oxide or tri-basic copper sulfate which leave inconspicu- 
Ous residues. Control of blotch was about equal with these sprays when 


approximately equal quantities of metallic copper were used in the spray 
mixtures. 


Powdery mildew (Oidium sp.) was of very minor importance this past 
season. Red alga spot (Cephaleuros sp.) was observed on unsprayed trees, 
but apparently does very little damage to the avocado. 


Tip-burn of the foliage (non-parasitic) was very general in its oc- 
currence during late fall and early winter. Drouth was very probably an 
important factor in aggravating the condition. 


MANGO : 


Most varieties of the mango grown in this section bloomed and set a 
moderate crop in 1938. Because of the dry spring, blossom blight (Colle- 
totrichum gloeosporioides) was not severe even in unsprayed trees of the 
Haden variety. By March 1, there was every prospect of a large crop of 
Hadens in several commercial groves under observation. Two weeks later a 
very heavy drop of the smaller fruits began. Upon examination of dropped 
fruits, it was found that in practically every case the seed kernel had 
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failed to develop, indicating either failure of fertilization or injury 
from low temperatures which occurred during the blooming period. Fruits 
which set from the earliest blossoms that opened and from very late blos- 
soms developed normal seeds. A small percentage of the seedless fruits 
developed to maturity but failed to attain a size much larger than a hen's 
egg. Since the weather was quite dry during the entire blossoming period, 
and the condition was as serious in sprayed as in unsprayed trees, it was 
concluded that the abnormally heavy drop was due to low temperature injury. 


Anthracnose of the fruit (C. gloeosporioides) was much less severe than in 
average years. 


CITRUS: 


Melanose (Diaporthe citri) was less evident on the foliage and fruit 
than in 1947. Because of continued low prices for citrus fruits, many 
growers in this section have practiced less pruning and spraying for this 
disease than in past years, and this condition would tend to increase mel- 
anose in seasons of normal rainfall. Dry weather occurring during critical 
periods for infection, however, prevented severe infection from developing. 


For the same reason, citrus scab (Sphaceloma fawcetti) was also less 
severe than during 1937 on grapefruit and tangelos and was of very minor 
importance on the Persian lime. 


Lime bark disease (Diplodia sp. for the most part) was again prev- 
alent and killed a small percentage of the Persian lime and Perrine lemon 
trees during 1938. Several cases of Diplodia infection of lime trees in 
the nursery were observed. The bud union was the usual point of infection 
and the diseased trees either died in the nursery row or succumbed to the 
disease shortly after they were removed to the grove. 


Other diseases of lesser importance observed during 1938 included 
withertip (Cc. gloeosporioides), anthracnose of Key lime (Gloeosporium 
limetticolum), Alternaria spot (A. citri) of rough lemon, stylar-end rot 
(non-parasitic) of Persian lime, and greasy melanose, mottle-leaf, and 
bronzing (nutritional). 


GUAVA: 


The only parasitic disease of importance occurring on the guava dur- 
ing the past two seasons has been that caused by the parasitic red alga, 
Cephaleuros mycoidea. The leaf spot phase of the disease has been quite 
prevalent and is frequently serious on both wild and cultivated guavas. [In 
1937 the writerL/ reported an unsightly blemish of unknown etiology on the 


1/ Plant Disease Reporter, Yol. 22, No. 1, January 15, 1%7. 
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guava fruit. During 1938, this fruit blemish has been definitely shown to 
be the result of infection by C. mycoidea. The spotting has been more 
abundant on the fruits of some varieties or strains of guava then others. 
Psidium guajava var. peruviana is generally severely attacked. 


MINOR FRUITS: 


A destructive rust was abundant on all varieties of the Chinese 
jujube (Zizyphus jujuba) growing at the Experiment Station. Specimens of 
infected leaves were sent to Mr. Erdman West at the Experiment Station at 
Gainesville, who has identified the rust as Phakopsora zizyphi-vulgaris 
(P. Henn.) Diet. Infection was so severe that the trees were constantly 
dropping leaves throughout the growing season and failed to produce fruit. 
Trees of the Indian jujube (Z mauritiana) were also attacked but much less_ 
severely and very little defoliation from rust occurred on this species. 


Rust (Uredo lucumae) was more abundant and destructive on ti-es 
(Lucuma nervosa) than in 1937. At the Experiment Station, some seedlings 
had very little rust on the foliage, while others were severely infected, 
indicating the possibility of selecting strains with a high degree of re- 
sistance to the disease. The ti-es fruit was also susceptible to a fruit 
spotting caused by a species of Colletotrichum, probably C. gloeosporioides. 


Other rusts invariably present and destructive on their respective 
host plants included Pucciniopsis caricae on the papaya, Tranzschelia pruni- 
Spinosae on the peach, and Physopella fici on the fig. Other parasitic 
diseases commonly_observed on their respective host plants included blotch 
(Mycosphaerella lythracearum) on the pomegranate, leaf spot of loquat 
(Pestalotia spe}, leaf spot of coffee (Cercospora coffeicola), fruit rot of 
coffee {various fungi, principally C. coffeicola, Gloceosporium sp., and 
Fusarium sp.), ripe rot of papaya (C. gloeosporioides), and leaf spot of 
cassave (Cercospora sp.). 


(Sub-Tropical Experiment Station, University of Florida, Homestead, 
Florida). 


PROGRESS IN ERADICATION OF SOME FRUIT TREE DISEASES 


(Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Dec. 1938). 


Progress in peach mosaic control.--The peach mosaic disease is now 
known to occur in 4} counties in 7 States. As a result of 1938 inspections, | 
the disease was found in 1 county in Colorado, 4 counties in Texas, and 4 
in Utah, not heretofore knom to be infected. There was a decided reduction” 
in 1938 in the incidence of the disease in California, New Mexico, Utah, 
and the El Paso Valley of Texas, according to the field project leader, 
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A. E. Cavanagh. Furthermore, there were nearly 42,000 less infected trees 
in the entire mosaic area this year than in 1937--a 56-percent decrease. 
In 6 previously infected counties in 3 States no mosaic was found in 1938, 
and in 2 counties in 1 State, no mosaic has been found for 2 years. Very 
satisfactory results have been obtained in economic control of the mosaic 
disease in Colorado. Progress is being made in Arizona in the removal of 
diseased trees found in 1936 and 1937. Grower cooperation throughout the 
infected areas has improved because of the educational program carried on 
through county agents, 4-H Clubs, high-school agricultural classes, and 
other civic clubs. Emergency funds allotted to the Bureau have made pos- 
sible the removal of diseased trees at the time of inspection and the 
eradication of millions of abandoned and escaped peach trees from the 
environs of nurseries and commercial orchards. 


Citrus canker [Bacterium citri] eradication activities.--During De- 
cember inspection for citrus canker was made cooperatively with the State 
on 447 properties in 4 Texas counties. Over 100,000 abandoned citrus trees 
were destroyed. No canker was found during the month. In the calendar 


year 1933 but 1 new case of citrus canker was found in Texas. There were 
6 recurrent cases. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WITCHES '-BROOM 
OF BLACK LOCUST 


Compiled by Theodore J. Grant 


The following is a list of places in which broomed locust have been 
observed and reported by the various individuals and groups indicated: 


State and Route Severity of Observers 
nearest town number brooming and date 
Maryland 
Wheaton Mda.93 Severe ) 
Rockville Md. 2 Severe ) 
Dickerson Ma. 28 Severe ) S. Be Detwiler, T. J. 
Hancock US. 40 Severe ) Grant, Aug. 23-Sept. 1, 
Cumberland US. 40 Mild ) 1938 
Frostburg US. 49 Mild ) 
Grantsville US. 49 Severe ) 
Bethesda Severe C. S Britt, Sept. 1937 
Tacoma Park Severe S. B. Detwiler, Aug. 1938 


Aberdeen US.40 Severe T J. Grant, Sept. 1938 
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State and Route Severity of Observers 
‘ - nearest town number brooming and date 
District of Columbia 
Georgetown Severe H. S. Cunniff, Oct. 1938 
Pennsylvania 
Brownsville US. 40 Mild ) S. B. Detwiler, T. J. 
West Alexander US. 40 Mild ) Grant, Aug. 23-Sept l, 
Wind Ridge Penn. 21 Mila ) 1938 
Ohio 
Middlebourne US. 40 Mild ) Se B. Detwiler, T. J. 
01d Washington US. 40 Mild ) Grant, Aug. 23-Sept. l, 
Senecaville Ohio 235 Mild ) 1938 
Virginia 
Buckland US. 29k211 Mila ) 
Lexington US.11 Severe ) 
Natural Bridge US.11 Severe ) S. Be Detwiler, Ee Le 
Pulaski US.11 Mild ) Evinger, He Hopp, T. Je 
Danville US. 29 Severe ) Grant, July 9-16, 1938 
Chatham US.29 Severe ) 
Lynchburg US. 29 Severe ) 
Lovington US.29 Severe ) 
Charlottesville US. 29 Severe ) 
Culpepper US.29 Severe ) 
Centerville US. 29&211 Severe ) 
Amherst Severe S. B. Detwiler, KE. M. 
Terrell, Sept. 1938 
Tennessee 
‘Kingsport US.11W Severe ) 
Rogersville US.11W Severe ) 
Bean Station US. 25E Severe ) S- Be Detwiler, Ee Le 
Chestnut Mound US.70 Severe ) Evinger, He Hopp, T. J. 
Lebanon State 19 Severe ) Grant, July 9-16, 1938 
Neapolis US.41 Severe ) 

Pulaski US. 64 Severe ) 
Fayetteville US. 64 Severe ) 
Ducktown US. 64 Severe ) 
Gatlinburg ( Cove Mt. Severe D. He Latham, Oct. 1938 by 

( Tenn. 11 > 


( 4000 ft. 
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State and Route _ Severity of Observers 
nearest town number brooming and date 
North Carolina 
Ranger US.64 Severe ) 
Andrews US.19 Severe ) 
Bryson City uSs.19 Severe ) 
Ela US.19 Severe ) S. B. Detwiler, E. Le 
Hazelwood US.19 Severe ) Evinger, He Hopp, T. Je 
Asheville US.19 Severe ) Grant, July 9-16, 1938 
Valdese US. 79 Severe ) 
Wentworth Us.158 Severe ) 
Ruffin US. 158 Severe ) 
Pelham us.158 Severe ) 
Asheville _ Severe G H. Hepting, M. Fowler, 
June, 1947 
Warm Springs [Madison Co. ] Severe E. P. Meinecke 


E. P. Meinecke found this specimen in the 
Berlin Museum, Germany. . It was collected by Dr. 
Englemanr, M D. in 1867. This is now the earli- 
est known collection of this disease. 


Arkansas 
LurtonL/ ark. 7 Mild D. He Latham, oct. 1938. 
Ozark 
Forest 


Several persons from the Hill Culture Research Section of the Soil 
Conservation Service and from the Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, in making trips through New England and New York State 
have observed numerous groups of locust sprouts and trees, yet all re- 
ports to date show that no broomed plants have been found. In addition 
the search through various herbarium specimens has resulted in recognition 
of diseased specimens collected in some other States?/ but none from New 
England or New York. 


(Hill Culture Research Section, Soil Conservation Service and Divi- 
sion of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, cooperating). 


1/ Farthest west known at present. 
2/ See Plant Disease Reporter 22: 28-31; 148; 255-256, 1938. 
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RAPTD KILLING OF PINES BY CRONARTIUM RIBICCLA 


(Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine). 


One of the early pine infection centers found in western Washington 
is at Pysht, on the Olympic Peninsula, only a few miles from the extreme 
northwestern corner of the United States. This center, located by scouts 
in the summer of 1927, consisted of infection in 74 northern and western 


white pinés grown in three rows from seed planted in 1919. 


Because of the 


excellent opportunity to observe the effect of the rust on the two species, 


H. N. Putnam recorded the following infection data from 1927 to 1930. © 


: Pinus monticola $ Pinus strobus 
Year ; sCankers ; : Cankers 
exam-:Examined: Infected ‘infected: Bxamined: Infected : per in 
: Number :Number:Percent: Number : Number :Number:Percent: Number 
1928--: 7 : 6 +: 3 3 : 2 
1929--: 74 : 69 : 9 : : 4: : 33 


No further examination of the trees was made until the fall of 1938 
when it was found that of the original 74 trees only ten were alive. 
are heavily infected. At least three will die within the next year or two 
The trees first be- 


and the remainder within the next five or six years. 


came infected about 1924 when the pines were five years old. 


These 


At present 


86 percent are dead and in all probability the kill will be 100 percent 


within 25 years from the time they were planted. 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE RECOVERED FROM ADULT ELM BARK BEETLES 


(Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine). 


In the spring of 1938 the Morristown, New Jersey, laboratory co- 
operated with the Dutch elm disease eradication unit in placing elm trap 
trees in outlying areas where trees affected by the disease had previously 
been found and removed. Adults and galleries of the two elm bark beetles, 
Scolytus multistriatus Marsh. and Hylurgopinus rufipes Eich., were subse- 


quently removed from these trees and cultured by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry to determine whether the fungus (Ceratostomella ulmi) which causes 


the disease was present. One of the areas where the trap trees were put 
out lies partly in Cumberland, Maryland, and partly in Wiley Ford, West 


Virginia, across the Potomac River from Cumberland. 


The fungus was re- 
covered from two adults of H. rufipes taken from a trap tree in this area. 
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Recently the Dutch elm disease eradication unit has been coilecting adults 
of this species from the hibernation turiiels that they have formed in the 
bark of living elm trees in the area. These adults have been cultured by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. To date Ceratostomella ulmi has been re- 
covered from one adult HE. rufipes taken from a tree: about a mile distant 
from the trap tree from which the tro adults contaminated with the fungus 
were taken earlier in the year. 


In 


AMERICAN ELM BESET WITH ANOTHER EPIDEMIC KILLER 


(U.S. Dept. Agr. Press Release. Feb. 5). 


This country's most esteemed shade trees, the American elm, is now 
beset with another epidemic killer--a virus diseasel/, Pathologists in the 
ee Federal Bureau of Plant Industry find it has killed thousands of elms in 
pete the last few years in the middle and lower Ohio Valley. First indications 
| of the disease are a slight shrivelineg and brittleness of the leaf. This 
is accompanicd by a rotting of the roots and the inner bark of the trunk. 
Within a few months the tree may be dead. 


— : This is the first time a virus disease has become an epidemic killer 
on forest or shade trees in this country. When the Bureau specialists could 

38 find no organism responsible for the disease, they proved it a virus by 

>se grefting scions from diseased trees to healthy trees. In a number of cases 

"0 the healthy tree was infected. The proof that such a disease--in which the 

Ad organism or causal agent cannot be filtered out or seen under the microscope 
--will kill forest and shade trees in an epidemic way may open a new field 
in the study of tree diseases, Bureau workers believe. They hope next to 
determine how the virus is spread and what may be done to combat it. 


The disease was first called to the attention of the Federal CGovern- 
ment at Ironton and Dayton, Ohio. Three years ago it appeared in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, where it has killcd more than 1,000 out of about 1,800 elms 
on city streets and parks. More recently it has become severe in Columbus, 
Ohio. It was at first thought to be a "city" disease, but it has already 
been found in the forests of West Virginia. The disease also is known in 
northern Kentucky and southern Indiana and Illinois. 

: The disease may have gained a foothold elsewhere. Citizens can be 

. ; of help by reporting suspected trees--giving locations and symptoms--to the 
Division of Forest Pathology, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Because the disease is caused by a virus that cannot be isolated and identi- 
# fied, there is no point in sending diseased samples. 


Swingle, A phloem necrosis of elm. Phytopath. 28: 757-759. 
Oct. 193 . 
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NEW TREE DISEASES REDUCE FOOD SUPPLIES OF ANIMALS 


(U. S. Dept. Agr. Press Release. Feb. 8). 


Introduction and rapid spread of new tree diseases -- favored by 
international commerce, by automobile travel, and by air transportation -- 
are an increasingly serious threat to American forest and woodlands, and 
are responsible for a serious reduction in the food supplies of wildlife, 
G F. Gravatt of the U. S. Department of Agriculture warned members of the 
Botanical Society of Washington last evening (Feb. 7). In addition to 
killing diseases, he mentioned several leaf spots and fungus diseases, not 
ordinarily fatal to trees, that reduce their vigor and also the output of 
fruits and nuts on which animals depend. 


The chestnut blight, a root rot of chestnuts, a new persimmon wilt, 
a serious bark disease affecting beeches, and diseases of willows are par- 
ticularly serious in reducing the food available for wildlife. The Dutch 
elm disease and the recently identified virus disease of elms are of less 
influence on the food supply. For birds and animals the attack of the 
chestnut blight on the closely related chinquapins also has proved serious. 
These shrubby dwarf chestnuts produce a good deal of food. 


Mr. Gravatt, a tree disease specialist of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, based his appraisal of the food value of various trees and shrubs 
mainly on research by the Bureau of Biological Survey, the Forest Service, 
and the Soil Conservation Service, which share the interest in the tree dis- 
ease situation. In areas where oaks replace the blighted chestnuts and 
chinquapins, acorns replace the chestnuts as food. But in other areas re- 
placement is with maples, birch, elm, tulip poplar and ash which supply 
considerably less wildlife food. 


The Department is searching for chestnuts with resistance to the 
blight and is introducing promising stock from Asia in the hope of develop- 
ing resistant strains. Most of the work is with timber species but chin- 
quapins are being sought for productiveness, small nuts, and blight re- 
sistance. 


Persimmon wilt is of particular concern. It is established in Ten- 
nessee, Florida and elsewhere in the southeastern part of the persimmon 
belt. It acts like an imported epidemic disease, Mr. Gravatt said, and 
the pathologists studying the infection are not optimistic that they can 
check it. Japanese and Chinese persimmons seem to be resistant and there 
is hope that in time it may be possible to breed hardy, resistant persim- 


Mons for planting as a wild life food. The American persimmon is a valu- 
. able source of food for many species of wildlife such as birds, opossums, 


skunks, foxes, and deer. The fruit hangs on the tree late and is often 
available when other foods are covered by snow. 
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White pine, of great value for timber, is not of outstanding value 
for animal food, but it is necessary to eradicate wild currant and goose- 
berry bushes which transmit blister rust. The fruit of both these plants 
is of value as food for wildlize, although the plants replacing them also 
are of value. Some species of willows are being killed by a combination 
of two diseases, one from Europe and one from Asia. Willow is a valuable 
source of food for game, and, like the persimmon, is helpful in controlling 
erosione 


"We are very much disturbed", said Mr. Gravatt in conclusion, “at 
the rapid rate at which new destructive tree diseases are appearing in this 
country. We are faced with increases in international commerce, in auto- 
mobile travel north and south in America, and in aeroplane transport all 
over the world. The introduction of diseases into the country -= and their 
spread -- are thus greatly facilitated. What can we expect in the future? 
Any prediction would be only speculative. It is probable that thus far our 
forests have been exposed to relatively few of the hance tree-disease 
organisms present on other continents." 


KILLING EPIDEMIC THREATENS LONDON PLANE, A "CITY" TREE 


(U. S. Dept. Agr. Press Release. Feb. 12). 


Most trees do not like cities--do not live well with people. But in 
the United States there is at least one tree-the London plane--that is not 
bothered by big city conditions. Therein lies its greatest value. It has 
long been a favorite with the "city forester". 


Now the London plane is threatened by a killing epidemic, report 
pathologists in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. More than 7,000 trees 
have died in Philadelphia and near-by New Jersey. Baltimore has lost more 
than 700 trees. The disease also occurs in Washington, D. Ce 


First indications that the disease has attacked a tree are cankers 
in the bark of the trunk and large limbs and dark streaks in the young wood. 
Because the disease is a slow killer, infected trees may show no other 
symptoms the first year. The second year there is a gradual thinning of 
leaves, followed by death of the tree that year or later. Department path- 
Ologists do not know how the disease is spread, but they believe they have 
detected the organism that causes it. 


The London plane is a cross between the American sycamore and the 
European plane tree, and often is called a sycamore in this country. In 
fact, because it does so well in cities, nurseries usually use it in filling 
orders for sycamores. 
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For this reason, and because the tree seems to thrive in almost any 
big city, any disease that threatens it may work a hardship on. cities the 
country over says R. Kent Beattie, pathologist in the Federal Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


Citizens can assist with information on‘the spread of the disease 


by writing to the Division of Forest Pathology, U.S.DeA., Washington, D. C.58 


and also by sending chips of young wood with black streaks from London 
planes that appear to have the disease. — 


TWO UNUSUAL FUNGI ON ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


J. A. Milbrath 


Sclerotium delphinii Welch on Daphne odora: Characteristic mycelial e 


growths and brown sclerotia on the roots of a plant of Daphne odora from 
Salem, Oregon, suggested that it had been killed by a Sclerotium. The 
fungus when cultured on 2 percent potato dextrose agar produced numerous, 
large brown sclerotia. The cultures and sclerotia were sent to Professor 
He He Whetzel, who determined the fungus to be Sclerotium delphinii Welch. 


This fungus has not been of any economic importance on this host, but | 


its extreme rarity on trees and shrubs makes this case worthy of note. 
Furthermore, it is rarely of economic importance on herbaceous plants in 
any agricultural section of Oregon. 


Boydia insculpta (Oud.) Grove on Holly: Several branches of holly 
from the Puget Sound district of Washington showed large cankers on the 
stems. This disease has been reported as doing considerable damage to 
holly hedges and trees in this district. Fruiting bodies on the cankers 
were found to be the perithecia of an unusual and rare genus of fungi. 


The eight ascospores are two-celled and everage about 100 microns in length. 


The ascospores are so constricted at the septa that they measure only 
1.5-2 microns in contrast to the 7-8 microns at the enlarged ends. Dr. 

S. M Zeller, Pathologist, Oregon State College, has determined the fungus 
to be Boydia insculpta (Oud.) Grove. 


This is believed to be the first report of this fungus in smerica. 


(Oregon State Agricultural College). 
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49 
PHYSIOLOGIC RACES OF STEM RUST IDENTIFIED IN 1938 


(Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine) 


F During the winter of 1937-38 specimens of rusted wheat collected at 
C.,, more than 40 different points in southern Mexico were found to contain 

% only 4 different parasitic races or strains of the stem rust fungus [Puc- 
cinia graminis]. Of these, race 59 constituted 58 percent of the isolates, 
race 30, 47 percent, and race 24 was found in only 1 collection. Neither 
race 59 nor race 38 attacks Marquis wheat normally. This accounts for the 
fact that Marquis wheat is widely grown as a rust-resistant variety in 
certain areas in Mexiso. In northern Mexico 9 races were found. These 
were 38, 49, 56, 17, 19, 36, 11, 32, and 59 (listed according to their 
prevalence). All of these reces were subsequently found in the United 
States. One of the most striking results of the stem rust survey con- 
ducted in 1938 is the fact that race 56 was not found at all in southern 


Lal ' Mexico, although it constituted about 15 percent of the isolates made from 
; collections obtained in northern Mexico, and subsequently became by far 
: the most prevalent in the United States The history of race 56 is quite 
) significant in view of its prevalence during recent epidemic years. Race 
, - 56 was identified for the first time in the United States in 1928. That 
de . year it constituted 1/2 of 1 percent of the isolates identified. Its in- 
. Lf crease in prevalence since that time is shown in the folloving table. 
u 
Percentage of uredial 
ee : isolates in United States 
1928-------~ : 0.5 
1930 0.2 
1941-------- 1.0 
1942-------- : 2.1 
1936-------- 
1937-------- : 2 
193$-------- : 9.0 (Incomplete) 
HEMIPTEZROUS INSECTS AND DISEASED COTTON BLOOMS 
: (Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine) 
J The occurrence in unusual numbers of cotton blooms with spotted 


petals and deformed anthers in Arizona last season was studied by T. P. 
Cassidy and his associates of the Tucson laboratory. Although this con- 
dition has been observed previously it had not been noted in sufficient 
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abundance to be of much importance. The affected squares have a brownish 
discolored area on the. side of the bud usually just below the tip, which 
remains noticeable on the petals after the flowers have opened. Sometimes 
the deformation of one or more petals is so extensive that the flowers do 
not open properly. In the open blooms the symptoms are more obvious. A 
few or all of the anthers are discolored and brownish and the stamen fila- 
ments are usually so aborted that the stylus appears elongated and quite 
often with a brown lesion near the base. Generally the affected blooms do 
not set bolls and when bolls are produced from the diseased blooms the A 
seeds appear unfertilized, grayish brown in color, and do’not develop prop- % 
erly. John M. Breazeale and Dean Asquith examined 1,200 blooms of Upland ; 
cotton in the Yuma area on July 28 and 29 and found 46 percent of the 
blooms diseased, and 70 percent of the 400 Pima blooms examined early in 
August were diseased. They tagged 100 diseased Upland blooms and 25 Pima 
blooms and found a week later that 74 and 60 percent, respectively, had 
been shed. The high incidence of diseased blooms and shed occurred during — 
extremely hot and humid weather in the latter part of July. As the weather 
became cooler the percentage of diseased blooms decreased and on August 21 [| 
only 10 percent of Upland and 35 percent of Pima blooms were affected. The | 
diseased blooms appear t» be caused by organisms introduced through the 
punctures of hemipterous insects. 4A number of organisms are probably in- 
volved in producing this type of bloom injury but they have not been de- 
termined. Pathologists of the Bureau of Plant Industry, to whose attention 
the diseased blooms were called, found that in every case examined one or 
more punctures made by hemipterous insects were present. Several species . 
of insects are involved but the most important are thought to be Creontiades 
femoralis Van D., Lygus spp-, and Corizus hyalinus (F.), but definite proof © 
has not been established. In 2 plots that were dusted for insect control, 
Breazeale and Asquith found 34 percent diseased blooms and 68 percent in 
the 2 checks; in another test, 14 and 26 percent, respectively, were found 
in the dusted plot and in the check. In a cage containing 2 cotton plants 
and 4 C. femoralis and 1 Lygus hesperus at Bard, California, 14 hanging 
squares were found and 11 showed definite insect punctures. T. C. Barber 
found 25 squares, blooms, and small bolls shed on 2 plants in a cage with 
C. femoralis at Mesa, while the other cages contained only 2 to 3%. The 
incidence of the diseased blooms and shedding squares also followed short- 
ly after the maturity and cutting of alfalfa seed and the increase in in- 
sect populations in cotton fields. It was also noted that an unusual num- 
ber of shed squares during this period remained hanging to the plants by Ft 
shreds of bark attached to the limbs. Shed squares are often found hanging © 
to the plants but not in the proportion found this summer. From the ob- fe 
servations made it appears that the diseased blooms and the hanging squares | 
are associated with hemipterous insect injury, although their relationships | 
have not been definitely established. 
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FIRST REPORT OF TOBACCO DOWNY MILDEW IN 1939 


Je G Gaines reported the finding of dowmy mildew [Peronospora 
tabacina] in Cook County, Georgia, on February 4 in a second-year com- 
mercial seed-bed sown December 15. The plants were somewhat smaller than 
at the same time last year. 


ANOTHER CORRECTION TO THE 1947 CROP LOSS ESTIMATES 


Through an oversight, a revision of the loss from corn ear rots in 
Pennsylvania, from 10 percent to 6 percent, was not made in the estimates 
as finally issued (Suppl. 108, page 104-105)... The changes due to this re- 
vision are as follows (only corrected figures are given, those remaining 
the same are omitted): 


Smut Foot Ear rots Stalk rots All diseases 
1,000 {oss 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels bushels % bushels % bushels _ bushels 
Pa. 2,860 1,430 6. 4,291 3,575 18 12,871 
u. Ss 82,689 95,987 2.6 65,755 1.2 30,862 1304 335,826 


JANUARY WEATHER 


(From Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin for the week ending February 7). 


For the country as a whole January was characterized by abnormally 
warm weather and, over large areas, by above-normal precipitation. Only 
two first-order Weather Bureau stations, Burlington, Vermont, and Modena, 
Utah, reported an average monthly temperature below normal, and at these 
the deficiency was\only 2°. All other stations had approximately normal or 
above-normal tempe~ature, and over the greater part of the country the plus 
departures wore unisually large. In fact, from the middle Mississippi Val- 
ley and tie lower Great Plains northwestward it was one of the warmest Jan- 
uarys of record, large areas having monthly mean temperatures ranging from 
10° to 16° above normal, and corresponding to the usual conditions for the 
first decade of March. Havre, Montana, experienced the second warmest Jan- 
uary of record, while at Des Moines, Iowa, it was the warmest since 1880. 
Somewhat similar comparisons apply to a wide belt between these localities 
(See Fig. 1). 


Figure 2 shows that precipitation for the month was above normal in 
nearly all sections between the Appalachian end Rocky Mountains, although 
a small area in the upper Mississippi Valley and another in the northern 
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Shaded portions 
show excess (+). 
Unshaded portions 
show deficiency (-). 
Lines show amount of 
excess or deficiency. <j 


Fige le Departure of Mean Temperature from the Normal for January 1939. 


Shaded portions, 
normal or above. 

Unshaded portions, Ze 
below normal. 

Lines show percentage 
of normal. 


Fig. 2. Percentage of Normal Precipitation for January 1939. 
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and northwestern Great Plains had deficiencies. In a considerable area of 
the Southeast the month was comparatively dry with some localities having 
less than half the normal rainfall. Also, in most sections west of the 
Rocky Mountains less than normal for the month was received, with the 
greatest deficiencies in the interior of the Pacific Northwest and parts 
of the Southwest. In the latter area some sharp contrasts were shown. 
Yuma, arizona, had more than double the normal for the month, while Phoenix, 
is nearby, had only about one-fourth of normal. <A large area extending from 
ss South Dakota and southeastern Wyoming southward had abnormally heavy pre- 
c cipitation; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, reported more than three times the nor- 
4 mal, Pueblo, Colorado, four times, and Amarillo, Texas, five times the nor- 
: mal amount for the month. 
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